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Hew Are the Senses True 
Pierre Be. Bouscaren ey, 


eo 
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Philosophy's Fortunate Pailur: 

J Osepusy OY tUNate aiiufre 

OW Life or Judge should reach the editorial sancium of so staida 
f journal I scarcely knewe But certainly what I had read was humor 
unalloyede Back to the cover I turned; and there flashed before 
me the twentieth-century wand, the label which magician-wise turns all var 
ieties of modern counterfeit to coin current in the intellectual world of 
the daye It was "Science" for April 15, 1927. Now "Science" is a maga= 
zine held in high reputee It doesn't publish humor as suche A second 
reading of the article disturbed me a bit. A third - and I smiled at its 
author as I would at a child prefering to a Sout!) African brilliant a bit 
of window glasse 


vi 


WN SONS NS 
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Mr. Davis, p resumably a Harvard professor, undertakes an ap- 4 
praisement of Will Durant’s "enlivening commentary on the ‘Failure of Phi-Jp, 
losophy'” which apzeared in bag December 1926 number of Harper's Magazine. ff, 
The critic calls his article "The Fortunate Failure of Philosophy". Ir- 
reconciliable is his variance with the man of The-Story-ofeFhilosophy fame jf 
because the latter als to wish that philosophy might be restored to "her 
ancient scope and power”. Mre Davis bitterly laments the fact that a 
writer who saw so clearly philosophy' 8 utter ‘failure, does not seem "to 
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fer belief in a scientific age: in other worisee.sdoes not seem to see that ed 
he calls the *failure of philosophy’ in our present era is as fortunate and as 
profitable as it is inevitable.” A less narrow viewpoint we might lay at the 
loor of the biased or misinformed. This can be credited only to the uninformede 
I believe the author is wholly sincere; but I wonder if he is better equipped | 
to a‘r his views on philosopny and set himself up as a judge than is Thomas Edi- 
son to make himself a prophet of religione 


Mr. Davis betrays the qualities of one of those whom the eminent Dean 
West of Princeton used to call “one-track minds”, specialists who travel up some 
restricted lane of knowledge and loose sight of the scenery around them until 
t .sy begin to feel that theirs is the only path to wisdom. For the author of 
this article on the "Fortunate Failure of Philosophy” brute facts alone ybald 
proof worthy of credence. Philosophy is a system of "unverified speculation’, 
which "by the trained scientist of today is ranked at its true and low velue, 
as mere figments of the imagination." The difference between science and philo- 
sophy in his mind is this, that the scientist invents hypotheses as well as the 
philesopher; but the scientist uses them only as first steps and cautiously un- 
til he has verified them by actual fact, when they became “noli tangeres" to 
mankind in generale To the philosopher, on the other hand, these theories and 
hypotheses of his are forever the sum and substance of his thought, which ought 
to be regognized as “mental concepts which have no ascertained relation to exter 
nal verities." 


Using Durant as his authority, the writer in "Science" tells us that 
"philosophy claims to go beyond the verifiable wnclusions of science and ‘makes 


vaster hypotheses about iltimate problems on which no verifiable data are at 


hand?". And then, again secundum Burant,he says that philosophers have the un- 
scientific exploration by the invention of "experimentally unprovable assump- 
tions". This he rightly finds to be a bad habit, and concludes therefrom that 
the world is fortunate that philosophy as thus constituted is failing, and that 
philosophers are realizing it. Now Mr. Davis does not seem to be aware that the 
"philosophy" he is talking about is nct philosophy at all; and that the "philo- 
sopher"” whom he uses as his authority is unworthy of the namee That Durant’s 
grade of philosophy should fail is fortunate and inevitable we agree most hearti 
ly; in fact we find it impossible to tell how much we agreee However, that such 
trash is philosophy at a11 and that real philosophy is failing and that real 
philosophers have the slighest inclination to think it is - all that we deny ab-= 
solutely and unequivocablye 


Fortuxate we are that the tribe of uninformed oracles on both sides of 
the field (scientists and philosophers) is passing. The thonough philosopher 
recognizes the scientist's field, its divisions: 1. the historical stage, the 
acquisition of facts; 2) the nomological stage, in which by theory and hypothe- 
sis laws are evolved; and, lastly, the rational stage,.the investigation of 
causes, but proximate causes only» The narrow scientist, uninformed in philo- 
sophy, would believe his field unlimited and deny to the philosopher tho rience 
of "making vaster hypotheses"; and ho is a bane to scioncoe The pinched philo- 
sopher would inhibit the rational power of man even in the investigation of 
proximate causcs in science; and he is no less a thorn in the side of the body 
of philosophers whose aim is wisdom, not philosophy. We believe in the scienti- 
fic philosopher no less than we believe in the philosophic scientiste Our mea= 
ger share in starving out the intellectual fractions of either group will be 
considered a service to wisdom and a privilege to use 
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Student Problems 


By John F. McCormick, Sedo 
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: McCormick, professor of 
philosophy in Marquette i 
University, succinctly un- i 

" 
if 
a 
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dent of metaphysics. In iT 


ravels two ever-recurring 


difficulties of the stu- 
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| another he will solve the Hi 


problems of a mutable, nom 
ij eternal universes I 
The Editor 
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ties presented in class, along with the attempts made to answer theme 


gen be as old as the time of Aristotle.And 
= for the student has not derived them 

from books, but they come to him with all the fresh 

ness of a new disccvery as the reactions of his 

mind to the subject in hand. Needless to say such 

difficulties cannot be answered in the shorthand 

of the "circle", though it may help, through the 

formality of a distinction. Such a manner of ans- 

wering does not reach down to the difficulty in 

the student's minde In its real depths his dif- 

ficulty is often, if not generally, an instance 

of faulty analogy, and, unless your answer sets 

him right in this, your abstract distinctions have 

no meaning for hime 


Perhaps some of your readers will be 
interested in seeing examples of actual difficul- 
Such a pre-= 


sentation might even serve to show that there is still life in the old objections 


of the textbookse I shall trv 


student), and as far as possible 


then, to set dowvm a few (not all from the same 


to set them down as they were given, and to add 


the answers that were astually given and that seemed to satisfy the student minde 


Ie Why should God care fo- external glory? 


Difficvity: 
himself. 
get it? 


Answer : 


If God is infinite, He does not nevd any good outside 
Why, then, should he care for external glory, or create the world to 


If we analyze intelligent action, we find that it embraces: 


a) A foreseeing of an end which is desirable, because it is good; 


b) A directing of one's actions towards the attainment of that good. 


Now when we apply this analysis of intelligent action to the Divine in- 


telligence, we must sti 


understand the DivSne action to be intelligent. 


1 require the foreseeing of the endo 


We cannot otherwise 
At the same time we must remember 


that in our experience of intelligent agents, the end foreseen exerts an influence 


on the agent, moves him, we say, by reason cf its desirability. 
what we mean when we say that the end is a final causeo 


TheatsS inet eau. 
Now tre cannot think of 


the Infinite being as moved by the desirability of anything outside itsclf, as 
if that outside thing were desirable as filling a feit need of the Infinite be- 


ing e 


to be filled, since of itself, as infinite, 


By supposition and definition of it the Infinite being will have no needs 


it will possess all perfectione 
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Therefore we must hoid that no good outside of God's own goodness can move him ste 
create; but since God's goodness is a good already possessed, it is not @ good to 
be attained, and consecuently is not an end in the same sense as the goods that 
move us to act. This is the reason why we say that there is no final cause (an 


end is a final cause) for the act of creations The act of creation must be uncausec 
as God himself is, for 4t is identical with the Divine essence. 


You are righ’; therefore in thinking that God cannot care for external 
glory, if by care fcr. we mean anything like what the words would mean in our owm 
cf .2, that is, wish te posséss the glory as something which we leck in ourselves 
and consequently must scek to find outside of ourselves» But if care for is taken 
to mean to be intere*.ted in in the sense of wishing to see it accomplished, I do 


universe is capable cf accomplishinge It is the intrinsic end of the universe; le 
ec, the end of cret.tion in the passive sense - and therefore must be supposed to 
be intended when ‘;he universe itself is intended. In other words we must hed sete 
that an intelligent being intends the end which his work js capable of bringing 
about e 


Ife ‘fs God fair in working miracles? 

Diffierlty: If one person is cured, say at Lourdes, and another who 
prays just as hard is nct cured, does this seem fair? We cannot accuse God of un= 
fairness; therefore does not the conclusion seem to be that these cures are not 
miracles? 


Aaswer : About the hardness of the prayers we, of course, cannot answere 
But fairness on the part of God would seem to require that he should give to the 
prayer of each an answer that will be in proportion to the faith of the one who 
prayse Jf God confers an equal benefit on all who pray with equai faith, there 
can be caestion of unfairness. Whether to be cured would be a real benefit to the 
person ‘who prays, or whether it would not rather be a detriment, who can tell ex- 
cept One who Imows that person bette> than the person knows himseif? Some make a 
bad use of health, and some are not improved by ill healthe Some characters grow 
and are perfected under sorrow and suffering, and some seem to shrivel upe If we 
cannot tell beforehand what the effect of a cure would be, we cannot decide whether 
the conferring of a cure would be a benefit or note 


IIIe Isn*t God lucky to be infinite? 


This is the oddest of the questions encountered in ten years' experience. 
Yet it was asked in all earnestness and had, I am s' re, a real significance to 
the questionere We are conscious of our little success in our efforts to achieve 
some small good, and here is God possessed of all good always without effort and 
without strugglee The answer suggested was that in the case of beings who re~ 
ceive their being and their goodness it would indeed be rare luck to have recei, 2d 
infinite goodness. 
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‘Lransmigration of Souls 
Fouad 


By Richard A. Welfle, SeJo 


con. in keeping with Theosophy's modern vogue is this | 
. 


. interesting historical study of a leading tenet of all 


Indian philosophy - the transmigration of souls. 
The Editox. 


- 


N his celebrated ode, entitled 'Intimations of Immortality’, Wordsworth 
has these lines: 

"Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us - our life's star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And cometh from afare"” 


In this passage the poet would seem to profess the Platonic form of 
metempsychosis, the preexistence of the soule And it is significant for this rep- 
son that it points to a very striking feature of the theory of transmigration of 
souls, that is the universality of the doctrinee For, at one time or another, 
under one form or another, the doctrine of metempsychesis has flourished in almost 
every. part of the worid, and at every stage of cultures Father Maher says that 

this universality seems to mark it as one of those spontaneous or instinctive be- 
liefs by which man's nature responds to the deep and urgent probloms of existences” 


Reasons for the prevalence of the doctrine, however, are most clearly 
given by the Roverend Je Gibbons in his "Theories of the Transmigration of Souls". 
He points out those three: "1) The universal belicf of reflecting man in the con- 
tinued existence of the soul after separation from the body. - . »« 2) The theory 
of transmigration offers an oxplanation of much evil and human suffering and in- 
justice in the wrlde Thus, if aman be born deaf or blind, or an idiot, or noble 
er gencrous, it is becauso in a former lifco he cither abused his privileges and 
is now oxpiating his guilt, or lived virtuously and is now reaping tho rewardo 
3) Thon, again, tho theory of transmigration, inasmuch as it supports the precxis- 
tence of the soul, scoms to oaxplain the fragmentary visions and incongruous thoughts 
of which wo all have experionce. Learninb a fact, mocting a face for the first 
time, we arc puzzled with an obscure assurance that it is not for the first times 
(such tricks docs momory play us). This is Plato's theory of Rominiscence ~ wo 
have lived many times before - and through tho clouds of senso and imagination float 
the veiled vision of things that worce" 


Porhams the theories of transmigration of souls that are most worthy of 
note arc thoso involved in Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Theosophy. Hence, wo shall 
dwell more at length on these, first calling attontion to some of tho other varicti-. 
that have sprung up from time to timce 


Tho carlicst traces of motempsychosis are to be found among the religious 
rites of the Egyptians, though it is not altogether cortain that the doctrine actuai: 
ly originated with them. Tho toaching undervont various modificationse One prominc 
form was of a panthcistic nature, according to which the individual was regarded as 
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an emanation from a single universal principle which it must return to after having 
completed its cycle of mizraticne This doctrine it has been thought gave rise to 
che custom of embalming the dead, with a view to preserving the body intact for the 
return of the soul. 


From Egypt the doctrine passed over among the Greeks, and found its moss 
ardent promulgators among the Pythagoreans and later in Piatoe Plato's doctrine of 
preexistence of the soul ms Already been stateds His chief aim was to guarantee 
personal continuity of the soul's lifes 


Metempsychosis found its way into Jewish teaching, too. According to 
Josephus, the Talmudists held endless transmigration to be a punishment for frime. 
Then, in the Christian cra, though dealt a hard blow by the Catholic doctrine of 
redemption, metempsychosis continued to survive, especially in the Platonic forme 
Azain, on this continent the theory of transmigration is believed at one time to 
have been almost universal among the North American indianse It has been traced out, 
likewise, in Mexico and Brazil. 


Let us now take a glance at metempsychosis as taught by the Brahmins 
and Buddhists of Indiae In a volume entitled "India and Its M,ssions", compiled by 
the Capucians, ve have the general doctrine of both set dom as follows: "At death 
the soul passes from one body to another, either of man or brute, and so the process 
continues for an indefinite period of time till the soul returns to Brahma.” Both 
Brahmin and Buddhist harbor a dread of being reincarnatede And this fanatic be~ 
lief in transmigration of souls has quite logically led to the exhaltation of the 
brute and to the utter degradation of the human beinge 


The Buddhistic theory invelves a doctrine called "Korma", which is really 
a clefer attempt at a substitution for the concept of personal continuitye Thus, 
Karma is understood to mean the action of the soul, and by action the Buddhist means 
the sum total of the individuals deeds together with their ethical valuee Now it 
is this Karma, or aotion of the soul, and not the concrete individuality that sur- 
vives and migrates into mother lifee And, according as Karma is more or less, the 
migration will be an elevation or degradatione One may even have the misfortune of 
migrating to a broom sticke The outstanding difference between these two systems 
of Indian philosophy on the doctrine of transmigration is simply that the Brahmin 
makes his ultimate goal absorption into the infinite, while the Buddhist makes the 
goal annihilatione 


Gibbons eompares the two to materialism. The Brahmin firmly belicves 
in a soul which is concealed in the bodily mechanism. Wren this mechanism is worn 
cut the soul migrates to another, and continues its via purgativas The Buddhist 
denies the substantial soul - there is only a collection of pncnomena.e With tho 
Brahmin he believes that something passes on after death, but not the soul, the 
Karma - the deeds of each individual lifo. These pass into the newly borne "It 
is not he, ond yet it is not another.” 


The very recent form of transmigration as tought by our modern Theosophy 
is eclectic jn so far as it draws from both the Brahmin and Buddhist. The Theoso~ 
phist attempts to combine "the absorption into reality whenco all have emanated" 
with "annihilation or cessation of being". In the words of Gibbons: "It involvos 
tne same long series of metempsychuses and re-incarnation, subject to the same mer~ 
ciless and unforgiving law of Karma - the chain of acts ana consequences = but she 
final reward for the good man is absorption <=ntco eternal reality, with no loss 
of individuality; the wicked sinks lowor and final doom is compicte annihilation, 
so that he shall be as if he nover wase" ‘ 
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pena 
AVolte Te race e inthe - Mpench Aucader ny 
By Augustine C. Klaas, Sede 


N the first number of this series, appearing in the March issue of this 
Journal, it was shotm that all the present members of the French Academy 
of Sciences were unanimous in declaring for at least a negative compati- 
bility of Religion and Sciencee A second point on which there is unani- 
nity is the assigning of the fundamental reason why conflict between the two is 
“mpossiblee It is, they say, in different and distinct realms that Science and 
veligion are competent; all opposition supposes a fault in method. This is the 
vefrain running thrcugh Me de Flers! inquirye 


EdeBranly, Physicist, Professor, Catholic Institute, Nobel Prize: 
"Science is foreign to Religion and Morale” 
Je Hadamard, Mathematician, Professor, College of France: 


"Science and religious sentiment ought not to enter into conflict because, 
as has often been said, there is question of distinct fields.” 


Faul Appel, Mathematician, Hone Professor, Sorbonne: 


"Religion and Science occupy two absolutely distinot compartments of man's 
intelligence.” 


Je Constantin, Botanist; Ce. Gravier, Zoologist: 


"Science as you have limited it (ieee, to the exclusion of the philosophical 
and historical sciences) is no more opposed to the religious idea than it is 
favorable to ite They are two distinct ficlds of human thought." 


The Duke de Broglie, Physicist: 


"Science and Religion seek truth upon ground so different that there cannot 
be question of real antagonism between them.” 


 aaaeEEEREDERREREREREREERRSREEEEE 
; HIS is the second paper'| 
i | in an important study 


cf the relation of Scicncc |} 


P. Desgrez, Chemist, Biologist, Professor, Faculty 
of Medicine: 
"Tt does not seem that cne can place Science in 
opposition to Religicne These two domains, the 
physical and the metaphysical, are as different 
as the methods employed to explore theme" 


| 

| 

i 

{ 

| 

! 
; fend Religion. In the March 
issuc Mre Klaas, who is nome While admitting that the rcalms of 
| 1 Scioncee and Roligion aro distinct, the Acadomicians 
| @iffor in opinion as to the degree of their mutua. 
independence and separation. Granted that the ob-- 
| ject pursued by Religion is other than the objoct 
| of Science, still maa, who tends to ono and the 
| othor, is a montal and psyvhologi.cal unity which 
| cannot allot of a complote separation between Roli- 
| gion and Scicnccs Moroover, the methods cmplcyed 
by cach are truly different, but not to such a 
degree as to warrant an absolute fissure between th. 


‘ abroad, showed that betwoon|: 
**ho two there cxists no op 
position. In this number 


_—— 


‘he points out a roason3; it 
is mutual autonomy. 


The Edito 
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One or other of the scientists consulted seems, however, to believe the Be 
trarye There are such expressions as "clean-cut partition", "complete independence 
"Fields entirely distinct". Tais is going beyond what can te asserted with security 
as is evidenced by the majority of their colleagues who sensed the danger of such 
unmodified assertions. 


Several insisted on abstracting from the "philosophical and historical sci 
ences". "Granted!" replies Fre Leonee de Grandmaisnn, S.Je, "but is a total abstrac 
ticn from these possible? Leaving aside history, which has exercised and continues 
tc exercise a considerable influcnce in the construction of vast synthoses: general 
hypotheses and physical laws which constitute such an important part of Science, it 
seems that at least philosophy cannot be oxcluded from the scientific domaine Man 
docs metaphysics as he breathes,” asserts the cminent scientific philosopher Emilo 
McyersoneceeoNo matter how anxious a man may be to approach the facts objectively, 
impartially, without a preconceived idea, he cannot possibly reason, discuss, expose 
and ospecially conelude in any way, oxcopt ho make use of a respectablo number of no- 
tions, categories and arguments, which suppose a whole logic and oven an ontology, 4 
scionce of boinge” This fact did not oscape the notice of most of the French Acado- 
micians, who decidedly rejected the "clean-cut partition" attitude and maintained th. 
nocessary linkings between Scicnce, Philosophy and Religione One of the most intoerc 
ing replics in this regard is that of M. Andre Blondel, the Electro-physicist, but 
wo must not tako tho words "intuition, sentiment, roason and truth" too rigidlys 


"The sciontist of today is more humble in face of the mystery of naturcec« 
He has only the choice now between the belief which was the happy lot of so many il- 
lustrious scicntists.e.and an agnosticism bencvolont toward religious idcaseee We 
know horeaftor how to distinguish Science, pure quest for the truth (ieee for a sys- 
tem of hypotheses which satisfies our roason) from Religion, which addresses itself 
to intuition and sentiment. For cxample, my intuition rcfuses to hold likely a spor: 
tancous generation of human intelligence in the bosom of material forces as a result 
of hazardeeeeAnd bolicf in a creating and organizing supremo intelligence seems to m 
far more satisfying than matcrialistis monisms 

"If othors think obherwise, it is still sentiment and not reason which dic. 
tates their choicce 

"Nevertheless, sciontific idoas can, I think, make us recognize the utilit: 
even the necessity of religious sontiments and discipline for a complete development 
of the human soul, as also for the conservation of human socicticse" 


Analogous opinions are voiccd by MMo Che Morreu, Chomist, Professor of the 
College of France; Pe Bazy, Surgcon; J. Boussinesq, Iathomatician, Professor at tho 
Sorbonne; and Cc sstignon, Chomist, Professor of ‘ix: College of Francee Me Goorges 
Claude, Physicist, to whom vo owe discoverics in acctylone, air liquification and t* 
synthesis of ammonia, has these interosting words in his responses 

"Must it be said that the rcligious ideaes0is a puro fiction uscful for M 
I confesseeethat I am profoundly struck by the unlmowablo which engulfs us and b° t: 
voites of my conscicncece Do not ask me how I conciliate this sontimont and its con: 
soquences with my requirements as 2 man of scionce, since what justifics it is tho 


fact enae at overy step one must say: I do not Imow, I do not sco, I do not undor- 
standeceeo 


Like Pastcur, whom hc cites, Goorges Claude sought the solution higher and 


his conscience rojectcd "frozen determinism which holds that evorything here below 3. 
ruled by inflexible oquations." 


: 
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HOW ARE THE SENSES TRUE 


(Tho third of a sorios) 
By Pierre Be Bouscarcn,;SaJdo 


OW we all see things in daylight oftener than in artificial light, but we 
have seen the more common things so often in various brightnesses of day- 
light and in various colors of artificial light that we have come to iden 
. tify as the same, colors which really effect our eyes very differently. I 
know that my valise is plain black. I see it plain black every time I 
look at ite Do I really see it so? Yes and noe My conscious psychological exper- 
lence every time is perfectly simple - the perception of a plain black valise; the 
valise is always of the s ame shade of black and is black over its entire surface. 


This truth is so patent that it is almost ridiculous to state ite And yet 
the statement is not true at all if by it I mean that my eyes are always affected in 
the same way by the valise, or even that any one given portion of the valise affects 
my eyes always in one way, or that there is ever a time when all the portions of the 
valise produce a uniform color sensation. The fact is that unless I remain in exact: 
ly the same position with relation to the valise, and unless the light upon it re- 
mains the same in cdor, in brightness, and in the direction from which it comes, the 
valise will affect my eyes differently from moment to moment. There are white 
patches and streaks distributed all over the surface, at the spots from which the 


light from the window is most fully reflected. If I change my position or that of 
bhe object, the white patches and streaks will change correspon ingly. 


When the valise is almost in a line between my eyes and the window, the 
white portions have a certain arrangement: when it is in such a place that the line: 
from it to my eye and from it to the window, respectively, form an angle of ninety 
degrees, the patches of white are considerably more or less extensive and their posi- 
tions on the sut2ace are considerably changed: when I place myself in a line betwee: 
the valise and the window, the patches and streaks change againe If I darken the 
window, they are much dimmed, and ifI draw a translucent yellow or green curtain 
over the window, they become yellowish or greenishe And yet all the while I see 
just a plain black valise, and I never think of saying that the valise changes. The 
truth is, of course, that it does not change; but the truth is not that its effect 
on my eyes does not changee I have become accustomed, by lifelong practice, by dint 
of persistent association, to fuse a hundred thousand different configurations of 
white or gray or solored patches on a black field into the perfectly simple con- 
scious perception of plain black; and so the perception of plain black is all that 
I attend to, unless I apply myself to analyze the psychological process through 
which I come by this perceptione If I try to draw a picture of the valise, I fail 
miserably, simply because, being wholly unschooled in the art of drawing, I have 
never acquired the knack of drawing objects as they affect my eyes and not as they 
are found in my ultimate spontaneous perception of theme I know the valise is black 
and perhaps I cannot imagine what else besides black is needed to represent it. Bf 
can be taught to distribute the white patches and streaks in such a way as to show 
the bulges and bends and edges; but when I do this I will see that the pigments I 
must use are very different from plain black. 


Now all the objects in my room change color continuously from early morn- 
ing until I extinguish my lamp at night to retire. But because I know that my 
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letter paper is white and my poncil paper gray and one of my books red and pe 
pale yellow, I always see these things unchanged. If in full daylight Se 
sheet of my letter paper were to afi’ect my cyces as that sheet affects them in i 
light, I would say it is much darker gray than my pencil paper - perhaps even i 

is as black as the oilcloth on my dosk. But by the time the one shoot of letter 
paper does become as sombre as that, covery other shect of the same paper has aries 
equally sombre, and all the other objects in the room have darkened proportionally 
so that I find the lotter paper still the whitest object in sight, and all the shect 
of it equally white. If ono of thom is in tho shadow of the bookcaso or of a chair, 
I unconsciously make allowanco for this. It never occurs to me to call the shects 
difforent, or to call thom anything but white. For brevity's sake I am omitting 
nere the consideration of the adaptation of the cyc itsclf, This would make the dis- 
cussion more involved, but vould not change the resulte 


If a boam of rod light, as from a sunsct, enters unnoticed through my 
window and falls upon just one picce of white paper in my waste basket, I will think 
there is a piece of red paper thore, and may even rise to sec what it is. But if 
the flaming red sunsct is squarcly bofore my window, and its light falls ovenly upon 
all the objects in my room, I will not mistake the color of any of the objects, be- 
cause I can unconsciously contrast them among themsclvese It is true I will notico 
they all look reddish, but this is because I contrast their present appearance with 
the appearance they had a few moments agoe If the light of the room has grown rod 
only very gradually, I will not notice the change unless it is very marked, but will 
notice, on leaving the room, that the colors of things elsewhere are diffcrente 
This is whet wo experience so often when we step out of the house into the broad 
daylight of a fine summer day. 


If in colored light, tho color of which we have not noticed, we are show 
a picce of cloth which wo have never scen before, we will judge it to be of the 
color which in daylight would give the sensation thot now strikes our aye. This is 
because we are more accustomed to daylight than to any other illumination, and 
therefore we most readily associate colors with their daylight appearancese This 
is why,when we buy a coat, the salesman tells us to bring it to the window to examin< 
ite How often have we seen a sheet of paper lying on the floor, and upon closing 
the transom or touching the mirror, have seen the paper vanish or dance aboute Now 
the floor is of an even color, gray, let us saye But the patch of it which is in- 
tensely illumined appears so much brighter than the rest that it seems whitee If 
we knew beforehand that the beam of light was falling on the floor, and if we were 
accustomed to seeing it there, we would notice no difference of color at all between 
the illumined patch ard the rest of the floor. 


and sco examples might be multiplied at will. I think the above amply il- 
lustrate the principle that it is assogiation and comparison, and not merely quality 
of light, that determine our discernment of colors. Analogous examples could be 
cited to illustrate the same principle with rogard to sounds and temperatures and 
weights. Tastcs and smell and smoothness and softness would perhaps have to be 
dealt with somevrhat diffcrontly, but ultimately the same principle would recur in 
thoir cascs also. 


(Continued on page 132.) 
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Suggestion “Re lts C (ause 


By Leo Ce. Brown, Sede 
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i S soon as you smell this perfume hold 
\{ EE timiiness of an in- at : z 


up your handse” <A professor addressing 
a mixed class of university students 
was holding a porfumery bottle labled 
L—=—J' “Violot" in his hand... Thero.was a 
short oxpectant wait, thon a girl in the contor 
of tho class hold up her hand; others followed, 
and soon more than half tho class were declaring 


| 
| vestigaticn into the phe-|} 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
advance it is being given more that they smolled the perfume. 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

nomena of suggestion to- 
| *ay can hardly be over esti- 
matede With each succeeding 
| importance in advertising, in "What scent is it?" was askode 
| education, and in healthe The "Violet" camo tho reply. 


author has made it the subject : The Bae however, contained only watcro 
: 4 Strange”, you will say. It is truc, but this 
ofshis master's-t . SDE y Z 
Rasephesis Boxe incident rolated by Professor Waltor Dill Scott 
we have tho kernel of his } is typical of numerous cxamples used by a class 
months of thought. | of writers on psychology to cxomplify what they 
mean by suggostione 


The 


& second class of writers who usc the term suggestion in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense draw their examples from cxperiences more familiar to use We know, 
for a PEEING Os that there is no necessary connection betwoon "it floats” and "99% 
purc", yct the two have been so often associated that we find oursclvcs now and 
then thinking that a soap is pure because wo sce it floating. "Ic have been, the 
writors would say, victims of suggcostione 


ot, then, is suggestion? In both these cases thero is one thing in com-. 
mon - an idoa has been moro or less uncritically accceptced.e (Tho students cxpeocted 
that they would smell the perfumo, and we believe thit floating is a proof of a 
soap's puritye) In the first incident, howover, there was an added clomente The 
students imagined that they really smclled perfwnces Now man} psychologists rogard 
the power which an idoa, by virtue of tho assceiation fibors of the brain, has to 
re=echo past sensations or cvoko actions in kecping with it, as the cssontial fca- 
ture in suggestion.e Another class consider only tho first clement, and define sug- 
gestion as the uncritical acceptance of an idcade 


It is profitless to discuss which of these two phases of the question is 
properly called suggestion. Both present interesting and important problems, but as 
we cannot discuss both in this short paper, we ch: vce thé latter view because it 
contains an element common to both classes, and because it stresses more the psycho~ 
logical and not the physical features of the phenomena. 


That suggestion, understood as the uncritical acceptance of an offered 
idea, plays a lerge part in our daily life, can scarcely be doubtede A word fro. 
a doctor or nurse is sufficient to banish worry in the most serious diseasess Ad- 
vertisers win us, not by appeals to reason, but by the repetition of an idea in 
striking or beautiful formse The propagandist or the demagogue drives his idea hom- 
by repeated affirmations, by appeals to passion and prejudice and by a thousand 
specious argumentse The briefest introspection would convince us all, I think, thai 
we are suggestible as well as reasonable beings. 


It is not surprising that psychologists who differ in their fundamental 
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views of mental psychology differ also ii their explanations of suggestions Fsy- 
choanalysists have found a Freudian cxplanation of the different phenomena. Others 
explain thom on the basis of love or fear which cxists between the sub ject and the 
suggestor. While others still, reducing all human traits to the ono instinct, grc- 
gariousness, oxplain suggestion in terms of their thoorye Professor McDougall and 

a rumber of psychologists offcr oxplanations whose main features have been incorpor- 
ated in the explanation here proposcde 


The ultimate causo of suggestibility would be found, I suppose, in the cmo- 
tional nature of mane While man is 2 logical being, capable undor certain conditions 
of old, austere thought, he is not a logical machine rendering judgments in the pro- 
cise, impersonal way a lathe turns out car-wheels. Where doubt leaves the slightost 
opening passion and prejudice cnter and color man's judgmontse He can rise above hi: 
foclings, but he docs not gencrally or even often do soe Tho factors which tend to 
increase suggestibility can bo marshalled into two classes, the first sct intcrior, 
or pertaining to the subject himself; and the second oxtcrior, or portcining to the 
person or thing which offers the suggostione 


The first of these inner factors, and the most important of all is the 
"ignorance" of the person who accopts the suggestione Man never assents to a propo~ 
sition unless it has the scomblance of rcasonablenesse Now it is quite evident that 
highly improbable statements can be made to appear reasonable to a man in proportior. 
as he is ignorant of the facts. The second of the interior factors has been called 
by Professor McDougall tho "submissive tendency". Perhams it is due to a recogni- 
tion of one's om inability, or to a habit of obeying, or to an unwillingness to dis 
agrec, or even to fear, or, finally, it may be due to a fusion of many causcse Most 
men show a readiness to follow one who commands with a show of authority, or to ac- 
cept 2 statement which is boldly madee Of course this tendency is not manifest in t. 
some degree by all mon, and in some is scarcely ovident at alle Women in some thin: 
are more submissive than men, and children are more submissive than adultse A third 
and very important intcrior factor is cmotione Whatever tcnds to push reason into 
the background increases suggestibility, It is a matter of oxperionce that a man's 
power to think clearly docreascs as his cmotion riscse There is some justification 
for saying that an angry man is mad, -r that aporson is intoxicated with joye 


The only cxtcrior factor which I shall mention is tho converse of the “sub 
missivo tendency" or tho "authority" of the man who offers tho suggestions This au- 
thority is not to be confused with the testimony of exports in matters rolated to 
their ficlds, which constitutcs cvidence in the strictest scnsee The authority 
spoken of here is & more prostige based upon somo extrinsic quality, as for instanco 
wealth, indultrial adicvements, athlotic ability, or even bluff assurancee A man's 
wealth is no critcrion of his ability to speak with certainty on mattors of civic 
interest, yot it wins him a hoaring and thus gives him a cortain powor with his fol- 
low citizense Tho mbit of looking to a man for guicance in ono ficld causes us to 
respect his opinion in all mattorse Te look upon him as more learned or able than w 
and it becomes casy for him to cxercise unjustifiable influcnce over use 


Whatever inereascs the appoarance of a person's importance incroazses his 
authority. A statoment mde from a platform is more authoritative than the samo st< 
ment mado in conversatione Well-advertisced and formal addresses impress more than 
otherse Tho authority of the printcd page is almost boundlesse 


This bricf cnumcration of factors does not pretond to be exhaustive, but 
it will point tho way, I think, to a natural and satisfying oxplanation of tho or= 
dinary manifestations and causos of suggostibility. 


* 
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e World-|suilder 


By James Me Taintery Sede 


tet 


et oe " 


“I AN is master of the universe sAnimals 


SES Ge eee et 
aN are his beasts of burden.e Nature is NDOUBTEDLY He Ge Wells | 
22.4 his calendar. Science and its mys- | 
teries supply the food of his mind 
Aithough his strength builds kingdoms ,ond his 
mi, .t conquers the clements, and his wisdom 
directs an harmonious life with all his hap- # Speaking worlds Unfortunately 
piness, nevertheless, despite his seeming pow 
er, he is small. His creations are limited 
to earth, and bear upon them the stamp of his clever sophistricse This 
artificiality, imperfection, transientness. 
To attribute to man the power of building 
worlds involves a paradox, alwiys to be as socmingly harmloss bit of im- 
far distant from rational thovght as time is 
distant from eternity. Worlds and men are 
products, the works of an Omnipotent Producer, | Novel" rovoals unscon dangors 
and products cannot become omnipotent. 


is one of the most wide-! 


ly read writers in the mere )| 
his genius veits for most men 
removal of the venccr from a 


agination in his "A Fantastic 


lurking bencath his humore 
The Editor 


Yet there is a man formed, at least 
in body, like most us, who sits contentedly in a little cottage in England, build- 
ing world - tremendous affairs - to his own likinge Admirers worship his creations 


more, I think, fot the presumptuousness of the attempts than for their positive 
plausibility. This man is He Ge Wellse 


Why is the world all alert to see his bizarre creations? Most likely be- 
cause their brilliancy and absurdity feed human curiosity, because in these new 
worlds there is a philosophy more appealing to worldly flippancy, more thrilling to 
the dilettante. In these new worlds Cod is not the supreme philosopher, nor is 
His philosophy the abiding rulee As we might well expect, in man-created worlds 
there is a man-made philosophy, bearing upon it the earmarks of all man-made creatiou.:. 


Tools, of course, a builder needs for his worke Mr. Wells does not lack 
theme Certainly to him must go credit for a marvellously clever intcllect, a chang: 
ing wit, a style that is gripping, and a frecdom of thought that veers with every 
imaginative suggestione It is his skillful use of these, not cr the products of 
his mind as such, that brings him the reputation which permits his posing as an 
omnicient mind, tho thinker for so large a share of Englishmene 


Mre Wells defends his creationa precisely by making them ridiculously 
impossiblee The lovers of his worlds surcly realize thoir extravagant absurdity; 
and yet, unloss oxtremely careful, thoy will unknowingly swallow the poison of 
psecudo=philosophy hidden beneath the humore Many of them compacently ignore the 
fact that impossible worlds are not cven potencics, and that the delirious dreams 
of an imagination can never be dignified by the name of theorics, much less be 
accepted as actual voriticse Thousands of his readers never question the posibility 
of a "time machine" that can carry passongers into an etornity of time at a specd 
that counts centurics as sccondse And certainly it is only dupes of the imagi- 
nation who can lend credence to the accounts of tho stugtling progross witnessed 
on the "time machine” in the year 802,701 ‘AeD.e, or to the fantastic description of 
society in its perfect state, or to tho record of the fAnalscuite ofr Tifosi sssa 
"Pootball" of bounding mattcr, which is a mass without 2 soul. 


ws 
2 
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Tho loctrine of evolution is common propertys 7 can bo made Rope ve 
of any idiot wao waats to open wide his mouth ana wove his arms and eos ae ae 
triumph of science ovor religions But Mr» Weils wilh. his cloverness an oe 

ays hold of :t as other do not 3 and ho gives the oid doctrine now lifo by § Bat 
ing with the ast picture in tho imginative album ef tho human race instcad : no 
firste Vo ar> tired of scoing Mr. Monkoy, so ho shows us Mre tou, Sey PP ne 
his advent to nothingnosse Both picturos serve the sane PULPOSO 5 thas of Pala 
beyond cavil that she men who presont them arc in possession of the wisdom SS ook 
relision and mot physics and kindrod “superstitions” have so long hidden mt. 
suf*cring humanisy. An2 this is ows enother feather in the not cf the man buildes 
of worlds in his campaign of stcoaling glory from the Groat World-Buildore 


(Continued from page 128) 


Now let mo note furtaory as a conseyuence of this principlo, that if thoroe 5s : 
question merely of the veracity of the sight of any man taken singly and without be 
lation to others, it innkes no difforence whother the man is color- blind or note a 
Will perocive cach calor in a constant way, and it matters not a whit whothor or noe 
that way is the way of cthor mone His sight is quite as veridioal as thoirs, and it 
may be cither more or less discerninge Even the totaliy-cclor-blind man, who can ae 
ai1 colors only as shados cf gray, discerns tho colers among themselves correctly; anl 
though ho my fail te distinguish between somo pairs of coliers which other mon call 
different, he may, on the other hand casily distinguish betrreon colors which most mon 
would call identical. But if a man‘*s color perception is temporarily deranged, as by 
Sickness or a drug, then he is bewildcorod, because he secs things otherwise than ho 
is accustomed to scc thom. He sces a white shcot of paper as he is accustomed to sco 
a ycollow onc, and so he thinks the paper is yelicwe If he had always secon it that wa 
he would never have called it anything but white. and he might have Jived long withou- 
ever discovering that his ocular cxpcricnce of the paper vas different from other 
mon'Se 


Now I think wo can oxplain with scmo degroo of satisfaction the term "nor- 
mal" in the statemont that "normal senses under nermal conditions represent qualities 
in a norm way." The word normal may voll be omitted in the first instanco, as un- 
necessarily restricting the statoment. In the sccond and third instances it means sii 
ply usual, that is, customory with relation tu the individuale All sensos, undor the 
conditions to which the individuel is accustomed, will ropres wtqualitics in the way 
that is customary to that individual: hence the individual will always judge of quaix 
tics aright if the conditions arc not so unvsual as to ovade the adaptiveness of his 
association processcse That is alle And so wo 3x2 back to the statoment mado 
towards tho ond of the first installment of this articlo, "that in tho caso, of ony 
sense, however abnormal and under whatever conditions, the sonsation is accurately dew 
tormined by the whole assomblage of causes which go to produce it, and that, as the 
subjective causes and tho modia aro fairly constant in the case of any ono indiv’ iui” 
that is, as thoy vary in a way to which tho individual's association processos havo + 
thoroughly adapted themsclvos = "cach man's sensations sorve him tolcrably well fully 
to identify the objoctivo qualitics which they rcpprte" 


Obviously thore is no idoalism horece And at the same timo sonsation is 
not the "medium quod cognitionis", beeause the immediate datum of ordinary conscious-: 
ness is "rod", "groon", "“whito", and this is tho first "cognition", though by refloc: 
tion and psychological analysis I can recognizo that what I perceive as white at ono 
time, really affccts my oyo as rod at another. 
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- LANS ee ee eed y teking form for the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Pope 
Leo XIII's great Emcyclical, “Aeverni Pattis", which marked the beginnings of 
[ the revival of Scholastics Philosophy. indicative of the growing interest and 
study of the system of the Schoolmen is the fact that America is the first natic. 
to sommence its planning for this approaching fiftieth anniversary. It is hoped that 
this world leadership, undertaken by the newly organized Ane rivan Catholic Philoso- 
phical Association, will be followed by the Catholic philosophers in other landse 


GOLDEN JUBILEE August 4th, 1879 Pope Leo issued the great Encycli- 
| cal, infusing into Scholastisism a new vigor until today it 
OF gives promise of again attaining to its rightful domain in 
the world of thought. Tremendous strides have been taken, 
"APTERNI PATRIS" ee Deohee oe be the hymns of praise to be sung on August 
i tN, @ 


Monsignor Edward A» Pace, president of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, recently proposed to its executive committee that it sponsor an obser- 
vance of the Jubilee. The executive committee decided to act as a committee to or- 
ganize the celebration, and plans are now under way. Just what form the observance 
will take has not yet been determinwi. The following plans have been suggested: 


1. The issuing of a commemorative volume containing articles on various 
philosophical questions. 

2e The issuing of asecial number of "The New Scholasticism", the associa- 
tion's quarterly ceview, in which articles written by experts of various countries 
would appear, giving the history of Scholasticism since i879 and its achievements and 
influence in the various countries, ani in which there would also appear a complete 
bibliography of the works which have been written on Scholastic philosophy. 

3. The holding of a national meeting, of two or threc days’ duration, at 
whivh prominent speakers, possibly forcign as well as Amcrican, would be asked to 
discuss philosophical qostions. This meeting, if decided upon, probably would be 
held on the fcast of St. Thomas, the Church's great philosopher, Merch 7, 1929. 


a re SE 


comparing the present position of Scholasticism with tht which it occupicd at tho 
boginning of the 19th centurye The acicnvomonts of Scholastic thought since 1879 
have boon important and in somc cascs docisive in their influcnce on contomporary 
philosophye Tho results of historical rescarch in the ficld of mcdioval philosoply 
brought about under the inspiration of Pope Leo's action have been no lcss remarkablc 
and influential. 


A commomoration on a national scale of this important document will help 
to call public attontion to a debt which the learned world owes Pope Leo XIiTe 
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movenent, hopes by its effcrbs to organize a colebcation which ¥iil be im e7Tery way 
eras ; F z cate aye werly ae ut . 9 + ¥) i 
worthy of Scholastic philosophy and of the Encyciival which breathed new lire into 


ee 


“4 F it is really true that Prefessor Ralph Burton Perry of Harvard belisves, 
i}das he says, that phijoscphy has outgrown the great scholastics and moved 
forward ~ that the schelastics do not focus on the same points as the modern | 
“-f Iscientific” thinkers - then it is quite clear that the 5+. Louis Glieba- 
Dnoevat, once considered as America’s greatest telesraphic newspaper, hes, with the 
snholastics, falien hebind the times. It is also quite evicent that this meurcpu- 
litan daily whish in one cd.umn characterizes itsel? as “an independent newspaper, 
printing the news impartially, supporting whatever it believes to be right and op- 
posing whatever it believes to be wrong”, has woefully lest contact with modern 
scientific thonght, and in its policy of publishing "what it believes to be righe 
has fallen with the schoiastios into the crime of using just piain common~-sensee 

The editorial entitled “Kaster Thoughts” in the Globe=Democrat for April 17th, 

runs as ftolicwss 


SCHOLASTICISM "Of ail anniversaries which humanity celebrates 
Easter is tho most significant. The event which it con» 

IN THE memorates is a resurrection from ceath so well subsvan- 
tiated by the evidence and so tremendous in its implica} 

DAILY PRESS tions, that for nearly £CCO years it has bcon by far tne 


most poworful influence in the thought and action or man- 
kinde In that ovont is tho promisc, the assurance, the 
proof, the cortainty of immortalily. . - Eternal lifee Thit is tho moaning of Baste 


But in the necossary frecdom of humen reasoning there are always thecrics 
antagonistic to the meaning and significance of Easter as woll as direct denial of 
that cenecption of deity upon which tho Christian end all rcligions are based. and 
denial in particular of the historicel cvidences upon which the Christian world 
fcunds its faithe Positive atheism, however, is not, and n-ver has been, a scrious 
menace to human welfarce Thore is something instinctive in humanity thet protec 
it from such a nogatione Nowhere, and at no time since man became consatous of 
his ovm cgo, has he been without some conscicusness of deity, however vague and 
distorted it might bo. And associated with that there has nearly always been seme 
feeling or hope or bolicr rolating to survival aftor doash that is apperontly no 
less inskinctivee Tho two ideas, the idoa of God and tho idea of immortality, 


scom to be sct so decply and firmly within man that intciloctual denials can meke 
no serious headway against theme 


More dangerous, bocause more subtle, are those mechanistic thoories of 
human life now unhappily prevalent in many of our higher institutions of loarning, 
which reason the soul out of the body in the name of a psoudo-scicnsee When a 
youth is told with an air of authority tmt thought is merely a physiological pro- 
eess, that idoas, and, of coursc, ideale, are but the products of the mechanical 
stimilus of 4 physical organ, the brain; when he is taught indirectly, if not di- 
rectly,that there is no such thing as mind or spirit or soul; ho is, if he accepts 
these theories, deprived not only of all reiizgious foundations but of ali inccntive 
other than animal, for livinge If man is only a mochanical automaton, as somo of 
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our psychologists contend, life indeed i without purpose or without hope, and is 
not worth living» But such fantastic and depressing theories are contradicted by 
the individual consciousness of every human beinge It is inconceivable that even 
eneir ocbabons and gistributors actually believe in theme They are in effect the 
hice a of ali human experience, the rejection of all knowledgee Those activities 
of consciousness Which have created all that is great and fine and wonderful in 
Science, in art, in literature, in architecture, in mechanics, are but fortuituous 
reactions to meshanical stimulus in a physical organ’ 


We are all Frankensteins, soulless beings, produced by a soulless nature} 
Ani such pernicious absurdities, clothed in sesquipedalian terminology to give them 
an air of profundity, are gravely imparted to youth as learnings No wonder that 
now and then a youth says to himself ‘what's the use’ and commits suicidee And 
if they expressed truth all humanity, indeed, would better commit suicide and put 
an end to the colossal farse of existences 


But fortunately for mankind it rejects such nonsense in the guise of 
learning with proper contempt. It kmows that it has a consiousness of self, an ego, 
a mind, a spirit, a soule ‘What makes each one of us be what we are is only tho 
soul,’ said Plato long ago, and that is the common conviction of humanity. And 
that soul, however it may be subject to matcrial limitations in a material existence 
is not in itself subject to a mtcrial death. Together with the consciousness of 
a soul is the virtually universal and unchangeable conviction which springs from 
the soul consciousness, that it survives physical dissolution. This is aupported oy 
reason, without which, indeed, life itself is irrational, and the truth of which 
is demonstrated by the cvent which this day commemorates. Consciousness, feéling 
reason, fact, 211 unite to make life aftcr death the only rational, the only sup-= 
portable, the only satisfactory, mlution of the problem of human existence eo” 


Co Fe Krugor, Sede 


=] N the days whon thought was glorified, when thousands flocked to Paris and 
ise Padua and Oxford and Louvain, :cdate masters held chairs of learning and 
-‘|taught the scholars at their fcete But today, when in a small part of a 

= Jcentury the thought of man has devised means of sending the living sparks 

of the human voice echoing throughout a continent, w take anothor way of sproad- 
ing the love of truc philosophy. During the past yoar students of the School of 
Philosophy of Ste Louis University have added an oxcellent feature to the broadcast— 
ing programs of station WEW, Ste Louis Universitye Every 
Thursday cvoning since mid November, one of them has ascendce.. 
the phontom boma of the studio, and has givon to listeners 
throughout the middle West popular little talks on subjocts 
of philosophye No one will ever know to what dark corners 
those straightforward lessons of truth have ponctratcd, nor 
how many agitatcd minds they have set on tho one truc path 
to intclloctual freedom, but one thing a11 these spcakors have learned, that to take 
a class-room thesis, to transform it into a popular talk, to permeate it with the 
interest of one's ow personality, and to give it forth to an mdicnce of uninom 
magnitude, is not only 2 very good intclloctual oxercisec, but also a stimlant 

of great valuc to the speaker in his lone plodding over intcllcectual wayse 


PHILOSO PHERS 
IN 


THE RADIO WORLD 
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It may be interesting to know what when the last study book will be 
closed on the twentieth of June, the School will be able to point with pride to 
the twenty-nine times her members have sent messages of truth to the world through 
the WEW microphone, messages on widely diverse subjects, but all having their 
foun¢ations in philosophy. The first six lectures presented a general survey one 
of the entire field of philosophy, serving as a groundwork for the remaining talkse 
Meibers of all years of the course have participated’ in the work. 


In the latest of these talks we can discern a growing special effort ee 
torch on practical subjects. On April 7, Mr. Cahill showed conclusively that suicide 
w.s not an act of courage as many believe, but rather an act of cowardicee Mrs 
O'Brien touched another very pertinent topic in his talk on Holy Thursday evening, 

a refutation of the fallacy tht Scholastic philosophy is totally subserviant to 
theologys Mre Keeven presented another phase of the student suicide problem one 
week later, showing that no one has an ethical right to take his ow lifee Mr. 
O'Hara propounded the question, "Can Philosophy Be Made Easy?” In answering it 
he made it clear that reading such a book as Durant's "Story" should not be mis— 
taken for studying philosophy. On May 5th Mre Mocllering spoke on the use of philo- 
sophy in the education to a higher life, and was followed by Mr. Christian Bonnet, 
a graduate school student who is taking special courses in the School of Philoso- 
phy. Mr. Bonnet enumerated a series of "Donts” in educational psychologye Lec- 
tures by Messrs Foley, Pe Murphy, and Madgett will carry our course into the month 
of Junee 


BE might add a word in this final issue of the year as to how the scminars 

have run a good racee Some first year members may have been inclined to 

belicve that it was somewhat of an obstacle racce Through ideas and judg- 
ments and truth and certitude they have battled their way, however, and avait the 
fulfillment of Cardinal Newman's promise, "As the snow molts and reveals what it 
lay upon we shall seo all things. 


The Experimental Psychology seminar has heard its mom= 
Scominars bers in seven lecturese Mr. Cantwell will complcte the program with 
& paper on "Reflox Action". Sunday evening, May 2nd, Father Raphacl 
McCarthy, professor of Exporimental Psychology in tho University, 
addressed the scminar and its guests, spcoaking of Boy Psychology and the teacher's 
problomse The to ossential foaturces of teaching, disciplino and tho imparting 
of knowledge, were discussed from the boy's point of viow, and from that of the 
toachcre 


The scminar in Rational Psychology has had fifteen mectingse Hore many 
mooted points of controversy were cleared up; and many subjects touched upon in 
the classroom worc delved into more dcecplye The preparing of formal papers was 
discontinued and tho entire time given to discussion on prepared Subjectse The 
History of Philosophy sominar, because of tho nature of the subject, confined it- 
self to written papers dcaling principally with outstanding philosophers. 


But now for most of us Saturday ovenings have gone back to normale Sominar- 


aro discontinuod and ‘re ere confining oursclves to preparation for the approaching 
Vins 
rials .e 
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NEW SOCKS 


ae fees IN THE LIGHT OF SCHOLASTICISM, by Sister Mary Verda, C.S.C, Fhe De Ste 
ary s College, Notre Dame, Inde The Macmillan Company, New York. 1926. 


WErdeae Not only our congratulations but our sincere thanks are due to Sister Mar: 
ee Sor the valuable werk she has done in this booke It is clearly and vividly 
wr*ttene Tt is not, to be sure, a popular book, in the sense that it is easy readi: 
fur the mind unprepared by philosephical study, But for those who have stwied phi. 
losophy rae its contents and its historical develepment, there is here an interestin« 
and illuminating and stimulating study. We fearad upon first taking up the volume — 
that the claims made Charles C. Miltner, C.S.Co, Phe Do for the merits of the study 
were kindly or encouraging exaggerations. After several careful perusals of Sister 
Moxy: Verda's study we entirely agree with Fre Miltnere And we feel that in this re. 
view we can do no better than reproduce his short preface as neatly embodying just 

what we are prepared to say in appreciation of the distinguished authoresse 


Fre Miltner says: "To say that contemporary non-Scholastic phttosophical 
thought is so chaotic as to be little more than a maze of conflicting opinions is bu 
to call attention to a fact frankly recognized and as frankly regretted by many of = 
ablest studentsee.eeeThe fact is that there is no such thing as a system of modern 
philosophy at all,e.sIdealisme.eand Prazmatismeeshave lost, for the most part, the 
cogency of their former ;.»peal -..+eeAt the International Conference of Philosophy 
held at Oxford, England, in 1920, it was brought out that both Idealiam and Pragma- 
tism were, in our country at least, steadily giving way to New Realism or New Ratio. 
nalismeeeeIn this volume the reader will find set forth the historical background of 
New Realism, a summary statement and analysis of its basic principles, and an evalue. 
tion of those principles by the standards of the traditional dualistic realtsm of 
Scholasticisme 


"The New Realists themselves modestly characterize their theories as a ten 
dency towards a system of philosophy rather than as a syste: itselfe Being tentati: 
their ideas cannot but be clarified, and, mayhap, rectified, by being compared with 
the principles of that philosophy which, however it may be criticized, is generally 
allowed the merit of being everywhere definite, coherent, and consistent with the 
common judgment of mankind. This comparative study Sister Mary Verda has made, and 
made welle Bringing to her study a clear and comprehensive grasp of Scholastic Phi- 
losop hy she has been able to reduce to orderly arrangement the main tenets of New 
Real&sm, to elucidate their content, to point out their chief implications, and then 
to show,by reference to solid criteria of judgmens . th the beneficial as well as 
the illogical, and dangerous elements in the new movemente By having shown that in 
its present form "New Realism" is merely a euphemistic title for New Materialism, a:: 
that as a philosophy it must be classified with Materialistic Monism, Sister Mary 
Verda has rendered a distinct service to such of oub students »f contemporary tr ug. 
as might otherwise perhaps be misled by its superficial appearance of harmlessness - 
constructive valuee” 


We sincerely hope that those scholastic philosophers who have looked as= 
kance at the efforts of some 2f our overworked sisters to grasp the profound probler: 
of the philosopher may read this book and acknowledge with gratitude the splendid 
flowering of talents too long latent among our consecrated teacherse 


Me. le Stritch, Sede 
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THINKING ABOUT THINKING, by Ca ssius Je Keyser, Phe De; LLe De, Adrian Professor of 
Mathematics, Columbia Universityo E.» Pe Dutton & Coo, New Yorke 19262 $1.00 


The "Thinking" advocated in this little book is what the author calls Pos- 
tulationalThinking"; and he contrasts it with "Empirical Thinking’. The difference 
is nothing more than the difference between Formal Logic and Material Logice Pos 
tuletional Thinking", or Formai Legis, is spoken of as something which is only now 
being developed. In common with too many writers of the present day, Professor Key 
ser misstates the natuve of a postulate. A postulate is either something proved in 
ar..ther branch of human knowledge, or it is a self-evident axiom; to which latter 
all knowledge may of course be reduced. But the professor will not accept any pro-- 
position as self-evident. Implicitly, however, he accepts as self-evident any pro~ 
position which asserts the reliability of "Postulational Thinking". And, as a matter 
of fact, since logical demonstration proceeds by comparison of two terms to a third, 
there is no reason why we should reject the comparison of two terms with each othere 
In the former case we have syllogistic reasoning, in the letter direct inferencee 
And it is by direct inference, or the comparison of two terms with each other, that 
axioms become self-evident. That does not mean that the axiom is evident without 
any proor: it is evident without a syllogistic proofs If we reject inference be- 
cause it involves one comparison, we should reject demonstration because it involves 
at least two comparisonse 


There is much that is good in "Thinking about Thinking”, and much that is 
non=-sensee We are introduced at the outset to a frightened kitten which treats us 
to a specimen of “organic thinking". What relation the kitten and its "thinking" he 
to the rest of the work is difficult to see. Unfortunately the account of the kitte 
displays rather loose logic on the part of the author, who argues that since think 
ing is indicated by what the kitten does, therefore it is the kitten that does the 
thinkinge 


In general, the mathematical method of malting postulates is emphasized, bu 
even in this chosen field of his the professor does not always put the matter in the 
right light. He leaves the impression, for instance, that S.ccheri (cfe pe 30) es-— 
tablished some proposition which contradicted those of Euclid; whereas Sache ri's 
effort was to determine whether the familiar proposivion about parallel lines is an 
axiom or a deduction, whether it is evident from an analysis of the two terms invélw: 
and that way only, or whether it can be established by a terminus mediuse -<- Still, 
in many Ways the book is a healthy reaction against the extreme sensism which had 
such a vogue recently. We hope, however, that the last error may not prove worse th. 
the firs te To suppose that postulates cannot be knowm as true is to abandon the 
hope of knowing anything. 


James Ae McWilliams, S.J. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD, by Ao No Whitchead, The MacMillan Company, New 
York; ;Price $2 250. 


Harvard has lost a privilege that was once hers» Her outstanding in- 
tellectual leaders are simply incapable of astounding us any longere They have 
abused their privilege and as a result, they have forfeited it. Shortly after 
Charles Bliot gave us in his Electivism a curriculum coterminating only with the 
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far-reaching extension of "Ens ut sic" «o cramped into tho pinching confinements 


of a Fivo-Foot Sholf. William James lured us into roading hundreds of pages to 
show us that “it thinks all about us", whilo wo ourselves know all the time that it 
WS We that did tho thinking. George Santayana tricd to kecp tho beauties of 
Cathclicity while et the samc timo ho discarded Christianity. Hoiyvard has within 
the last few yoars imported from England a new intellectual prophet. His task has 
been a strange once 


Mr. Whitchcad has given us a god to whom it would be difficult to praye 
He despairs of Metaphysics ovcr arriving at a knowledgo of God, since Aristotle, 
t. © supreme metaphysician, failed in his approaches towards God because his Cos- 
mology and his Physics were falsce God is not so much Aristotle's Prime Mover as 
the Principle of Concentratione "No reason can to given for tho nature of God be- 
ause that nature is the ground of rationality". Unless there be an esoteric cult 
wherein the mystcry and magic of this strango thoology is expounded, we must insist 


that this concept of the Deity must tako its place along side that one of Caliban's 
Upon Sctcbos. 


Yio shall transmit our diffcrenccs with Mr. Whitehead on the concepts of 
Time, Space, Abstraction and Relativity. He is decidedly modern in this that he 
views the Cosmos from tho organism and not tho etome Pansychism and &Atomism have 
a common fault; they are both monistic.e 


For a Scholastic roader, the work is not entircly without morit. We were 
accustomed to think of philosophy in many of the American universitics and colleges 
as a modicum of Logic, a slur on Metaphysics, the SCIENCE of Psychology, a History 
of some of the philosophics, a Thrasymachcan codex of morals; but, Profcssor Whito- 
head has brought Cosmology back into reputee Tho usual unkind things about the 
Churchmen in the cases of Giordano Bruno md Galilco were left unsaid. To points 
like these we cannot be indifforcent and rofrain from expressing gratitude to Mre 


Whitchoad 
OS iain sores escede 


ABILITY, by Victoria Hazlitt, MeAe, Lecturer in Psychology, Bedford College, 
University of Londone Methuen & Coe Ltd., London. 


In 1920 the Psychology Department of Bedford College of the University 
of London was asked to make an investigation of the abilities that were involved 
in the work in the arts and science courses of the Universitye Miss Hazlitt jn 
PADLlity . has published an account of the experimental work done, and has added 
to this a theoretical discussion of the nature of ability. 


The ta sks were extended over a period of three years and were designed 
to try the general abilities of the pupils, the abilities called upon in arts 
courses and the abilities called upon in science worke As one would expect, the 
tests that were designed to investigate the nature of abilities used in the science 
courses gave more direct and conclusive results than the tests for the arts worke 
This is probably because the tasks of a scientist are more tangible: they have 
connected with them, as a scholastic philosopher would say, positive phantasms, 
whereas the abilities that are supposed to be developed in an arts course have 
negativo=positive or symbolic phantasmse 
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Mise Hoaslitt is very modost in estimating tho valuo of her work, and 
makes no claim to finality whatevere Rather she says she has touched only the 
fringe of the matter. From the evidence of the tests it seems fair to conclude 
thot each one of the science tests moeasuros a special ability which is involved 
more in the work of tho science faculty than in the work of the arts. In these 
tests there are epproximately three arts students to one science student among the 
lowost ronkse 


In her discussion of the nature of ability the authoress does not pene- 
tr Le below the behavioristic level of the probleme She defines intelligence as 
"the problem-solving organization of the minds" Further on she says, "The gen- 
eral factor in intelligence is the measure of the degree to which experiences in- 
fiuence one another, or are confluente’ From incidental remarks in this part of 
the book we gather that Miss Hazlitt holds an ovolutionary development of mind, 
and apparently believes with tho majority of present-day psychologists that there 
is no diffrence between imagination and thought. But these latter tenets, of 
course, do not influence her discussion of tho practical workings of the intellect. 
Her exposition of the human mind's method of action or of solving problems, as she 
puts it, is good; and if it were not for the unexpressed fundamentals - - evolution 
and sensationalism, could be more whole-heartedly welcomed. 


A fruitful use, however, of hor work for the scholastic philosopher 
would be to superimpose her discussion of the intellect at its behavior level 
upon his own more decply laid theory of the inner nature of that powere A combina- 


tion of these two would, I think, give the philosopher a very serviceable grasp of 
man's intellectual abilities and possibilities. 


John Ee Cantwell, Sede 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW: 
Bonziger Brovhors: Birth Control Ethics, By. Henry Davis, SeJe 
ye and McCracken. 
Kenedy: A Primer of Moral Philosophy, By Henry Keanc, Sede 


Putnam: Mind and Personality, By Willlas Brow, McD. 
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Sacred Heart College, 
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Diste Madura = India. 
To the Editor: 


Xisu ki barai. A copy of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN lately came across 
tice waters, ond contains an article in reference to the Logic of the Spiritual Ex- 
erciseSe In the days beforo I ate rice and curry I worked out a theory on this 
that I should like to propose“to your readers. Dividing the Exercises into four 


theses I have the Logic of them in four syllogisms, ultimately reducible to but 
onee They are: 

THESIS I - The First Weck. 

Man must use creatures according to the tantum quamtum rule if reason 


and the consequences of violation of the ruic demand that he do soe 
But such is the caso. 


Therefore man must use croatures according to the tantum quantum rulc. 


THESIS II - The Sccond Week up to the "Two Standards”. 

Man must imitate Christ in the obsorvance of the tantum guantum rule if 
right reason and proper affection demand he so doe 

But such is the casce 

Therefore man must imitato Christ in the observance of tho tontum quantum 
rulce 


THESIS III - From "Two Standards” to "Contomplation on Love". 

Man must imitatc Christ in His very spirit, tmt is, in the abhorrence 
of what self love secks, and cmbracing of what self love condemns and 
abhors if tho imitation of Christ logically demands this. 

But such is the casce 

Therefore man must imitate Christ in His vory spir’te 


THESIS IV ~ The Contemplation on Divine Love. 

Mon must imitate Christ in tho lovo of God if this is the root and tho 
foundation of the spirit of Christ. 

But such is the casce 

Therefore man must imitate Christ in the love of God. 


Putting all this into ono syllogism, we have: 
Man must with logical necessity use the means most calculated to attain 
for himsclf the end for which ho was creatcde 
But the porfect imitation of Christ is the means. 
Therefore man must imitate Christ perfectly. 


A study of the Exercises will, I think, reveal that my division of thom 
is not arbitrary. There is the first wook, thon tho "Kingdom" with the now idoa 
of imitation, this is followcd by the unfolding of tho manner of imitatione Logic 
then stands still - object lessons of "signal servico” are predominant. And lasti;. 
comes the Contomplation revealing the "heart" of Christ's lifo, and the"heart" 


eve : s aS her thosiSe 
of imitating Him - hence another thosi Poul Dont, Sede 
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